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SERMON. 


Romans vii. 18. 


For I know that in nte (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing. —— 


IN the epistles of Paul, the terms 
flesh and spirit, or carnal mind and 
spiritual mind, are contrasted, or 
set in opposition to sach other. By 
the flesh or carnal mind, he means 
the unrenewed heart; and by the 
spirit or spiritual mind, he means 
the new or holy heart. In the chap- 
ter which centains our text, the 
apostle describes the exercises of 
his mind after his conversion.— 
Though he was sometimes con- 
scious of a new heart within him, 
which was inclined to the practice 
of all good; yet he confessed and 
lamented, that he sometimes felt 
the same carnal mind, which he 
had always possessed, before he 
experienced the new birth. In this 
carnal mind, which he calls his 
flesh, and sometimes, the o/d man, 
and a body of death, he says in the 
text, dwellethno good thing. Good, 
as applied to the heart, means the 
same as holy. Good things in the 
heart, are holy affections, holy de- 
sires, holy designs and volitions. 
It was, therefore, the sentiment of 
the apostle Paul, that. in the unre- 
newed heart of man, there is no 
holiness. But, whether I have 
rightly apprehended the apostle’s 
meaning or not; this is the truth, 
which I shall endeavour to estab- 
lish in the ensuing discourse, viz. 
that the hearts of unrenewed men 
are void of holiness. 


In proof of this truth, I might ar- 
gue from the nature of holiness. 
from the convictions of awakened 
sinners, and from the confessions 


| of saints; but I choose, at present, 
to appeal to the testimony of sa- 


cred scripture. And, 

1. The epithets, applied to un- 
renewed men in sacred scripture, 
furnish evidence, that their can 
are utterly void of holiness. In the 
scriptures, unrenewed men are 
called, the unclean, the unright- 
eous, the unholy, and the ungodly. 
These terms, if they have any 
meaning, must imply, that the 
hearts of men by nature, are en- 
tirely destitute of holiness. These 
terms are negatives, and cannot be 
applied, with the least propriety, 
to those whose hearts possess some 
moral purity, some righteousness, 
some holiness, and some Godliness. 
Those, whose hearts are in any 
degree holy, ought not, without 
the least qualification, to be de- 
nominated unhely. To suppose, 
that while the sacred writers call- 
ed unrenewed men, the unclean, 
the unrighteous, the unholy and 
the ungodly, they, at the same 
time, believed them to have some 
holiness in their hearts, would im- 
ply. that they either did not un- 
derstand the meaning of words, ot 
meant to use them in a new, im- 
proper. and unintelligible sense: 
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and this, surely, falis but little 
short of a denial of their Divine 
inspiration. 

The language in which the 
inspired writers describe the mor. 
al state of unrenewed men, proves 
that their hearts are void of holi- 
ness. The sacred writers uniform- 
ly represent unrenewed men, as 
being spiritually deaf, spiritually 
blind, and spiritually dead. But, 
as it would not be proper to repre- 
sent those as naturally deaf, blind 
and dead, who can hear and see, 
and have even some feeble remains 
of animal life; so neither would it 
be roper to represent those as 
spiritually deaf, blind and dead, 
who have some spiritual sense and 
discernment of spiritual things, 
and some degree of spiritual life. 
It is as absurd to say, that a man 
is spiritually dead, who has some 
holy affections of heart, as to say, 
that a man is naturally dead, who 
breathes and moves, and hag the 
tise of his senses and mental fac- 
ulties. When, therefore, the pro- 
phet, speaking of unrenewed men, 
says, **Hear, ye deaf; and look, 
ye blind, that ye may see—Bring 
forth the blind yeople that have 
eyes, an d the deaf that have ears;”’ 
his words imply, that they are void 
of that spiritual discernment, which 
consists in holy affections of heart. 
—And when the apostle says to 

saints, ** You hath he quic kened, 

who were dead in trespasses and 
sins;” his words imply, that before 
their regeneration, they were en- 

tirely destitute of that spiritual 
life, which consists in holy love to 
God and men. But, what saints 
were, before their regeneration, 
sinners are now, 

It may be added, 

3. That the manner in which the 
sacred writers distinguish unre- 
newed persons from the regene- 
rate, sinners from saints, affords 
conclusive evidence,that the hearts 
of men, in their natural state, are 


| 
| 
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| exercise. 


void 
ercises. 


of all holy affections and ex- 
The sacred writers uni- 
formly denominate all those saints 
or renewed persons, who have any 
true love to God, any true repent- 
ance for sin, any true faith in 
oo any self-denial, or any oth- 
* holy exercise, in any degree. 
Ww e never find them stating the 
quantity of holiness, which one 
must have, in order to be a saint. 
They say, without the least quali- 
fication, “ He that loveth, is born 
of God.” We may justly con 
clude, therefore, that in the view 
of the inspired writers, the hearts 
of all unrenewed men are utterly 
void of every holy affection and 
And indeed, if there be 
any conceivable difference between 
saints and sinners, between the 
regenerate and unregenerate, it 
must lie in this, that saints have 
some holiness of heart, whereas sin- 
ners have none. For, ‘thore is 
not a just man upon earth, that 
doeth good and sinneth not.’ Every 
saint has sinful affections and ex 

ercises, more or less, intermixed 
with his holy ones. But, if saints 
have some sinful exercises, inter- 
mixed with their holy ones; and 
sinners have some holy exercises, 
intermixed with their sinful ones; 
how is it possible to point out any 
real and essential difference be- 
tween them? If we say, that a saint 
is one who has more holy exercises 
than others; we only express a com- 
pacative and not an essential differ- 
ence between them; which is as re- 
ally the difference between one saint 
and another, as it is supposed to be, 
between a saint anda sinner. If 
we say, again, that a saint is one, 
who has more holy exercises than 
sinful ones; this does not mark any 
essential difference between saints 
and sinners: and upon this suppo- 
sition, none, but the Searcher ol 
hearts, could ever tell, who are 
saints and who are sinners; and 
He, only by a direct revelation 
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from heaven. If, therefore, the 
sacred writers are correct, in mak- 
ing an essential distinction 
tween saints and sinners, 
be true, that the hearts of unrenew- 
ed men are entirely void of every 
holy affection and exercise. 
Having attempted thus briefly to 
establish the truth deduced from 
our text, I shall now ask your at- 
tention to a few, plain inferences, 
which seem, unavoidably, to fol 
low, from what has been said. 
INFERENCES. 

If the hearts of men are nat 
urally void of holiness, then they 
are full of sin. As the hea 
voluntary, all its exercises have a 
moral quality. There are but two 
sorts of moral exercises, holy and 
sinful. And as the affections and 
feelings of the heart, always ex- 
tend to all the moral objects in 
view of the understanding; the 
heart of every person may be said 
to be always full of holiness or full 
of sin. Since, therefore, the hearts 
of unrenewed men, are wholly des- 
titute of holy affections and exer- 
cises, they must, of course, be full 
of sinful affections and exercises. 
Accordingly, we have this account 
of fallen man, in Genesis: ** God 
saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that 
every wnagination of the tho 
of his heart, was evil. only 
continually.”” Solomon \ 

* The heart of the sons of men 
full of evil.” To which the apos- 
tle adds; “The carnal mind 
enmity against God.” Hence, 

2. It follows, that all the actions 
of unrenewed men, are sinful — 
The heart is the seat of moral ac- 
tion. The motions of the bodily 
organs, are actions, onby as they 
are connected with cheice and 
volition. Whenever men act as 
rational, accountable creatures, 
their actions flow from their hearts. 

From the feelings and exercises of 
the heart, the actions of men de 
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i ness and full of 
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The 
men, therefore, are good 
wr bad, as their hearts are holy or 
Since, then, the hearts of 
unrenewed men are void of holi- 
evil; it follows, 


ac tions of 


= all their actions are sinful and 


| tures of 


| Gentiles, that 


And so they 
are represe nted to be, in the scrip- 
truth. In the fourteenth 
Psalm, we read; ‘* They are cor- 
rupt; they have done abominable 
works; is none that doeth 
cood. The Lord looked down 
from heaven upon the children of 
men, to see if there were any that 
did understand and seek God.— 
‘They are all gone aside; they are 
together filthy; there is 
that doeth good, no, not one.”’ 
Solomon says, that ‘the plowing 
of the wicked is sin, and his prayer 
abomination.’ In his epistle to the 
Romans, Paul writes—** We have 
before proved both Jews and 
they are all unde: 
written, * There is 


spleasing to God. 


} 
there 


become 


none 


sins; as it is 


| none righteous; no, not one; there 
| is none that understandeth; there 


| no, 


none that seeketh after God. 
They are all gone out of the way, 
they are together become unprofit 
able, there is none that deeth good, 
not one. Their throat is an 


is 


open sepulchre; with their tongues 


they have used deceit; the poison 
of asps is under their lips: whose 


| mouth is full of cursing and bitter- 


|} hess: 


their feet are swift to shed 
blood: destruction and misery are 
in their ways: and the way of 
peace have they notknown.” To 
which the apostle adds, in the 


| eighth chapter cf the same epistle, 


“'The carnal mind is enmity against 
God; for it is net sabjeet to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be; 
so then, they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God.” ‘To which 
we may subjoin the words of the 
great Teacher sent from God, ‘A 
corrupt tree bringeth not forth good 
fruit—An evil man, out of the evil 
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treasure of the heart, bringeth 
forth evil things.’ Hence, 

$. There is propriety in saying, 
that unrenewed men are totally 
depraved. By this phrase, it is 
not meant, that the material organs 
of the body, or the natural faculties 
of the mind are depraved. But, 
the meaning is, that every thing in 
unrenewed men, which is of a mor- 
al nature, is depraved. And the 
truth of this directly and necessa- 
rily follows from what has been 
advanced. For, 
unrenewed men are not only void 


of holiness, but full of evil; and if 


all their actions, which flow from 
their hearts, are, consequently, 
sinful and offensive to God; then 
their moral depravity is total; and 
there can be no reasonable objec- 
tien to the use of the term. Lf it 
be said that this term is not found 
in sacred scripture, the same may 
be said of the term morality, and 
of many others in common mse. 
If we may never use a word, which 


is not found in scripture, then we 
must never explain scripture, or 
tell in what sense we understand 
it. The scriptures can never be 
explained by barely repeating the 


words and phrases of the sacred 
writers. Itis presumed, that no 
one will object to the use of the 
— total depravity, who is willing 
admit the true and scriptural 
a as ~— essed by the evangel 
ical poet, that in their natural 
state, 
* The hearts of men are all unclean, 
* And all their actions guilt.’ 


hearts of unrenewed men; we may 
hence learns why all sorts of sin 
ners need to be regenerated, in 
order to be admitted into heaven. 
This was the emphatick declara- 
tion of our Lord, “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Except a man (any 
man) be born again, he cannot see 
ithe kingdom of God.” This has 


if the hearts of 





i dition of 
4. If there is no holiness in the | 


appeared strange to thousands, 
besides Nicodemus. 

But, if the hearts of all sinners 
are totally unholy; it is not difficult 
to see, that they must e xperience a 
change of heart, in order to be re- 
ceived to heaven; for ‘* Without 
holinesss, no man shall see the 

Lord.” The moral sinner needs 
precisely the same change of heart, 
as the vicious sinner; the pharisai- 

cal professor needs precisely the 
same change of heart, as the pro- 
fane infidel. No sinner is qualified 
to endure the presence of the holy 
God, or to join in the employments 
and partake of the enjoyments of 
the heavenly world, without a rad- 
ical change of heart. 

5. We may infer, from what has 
been said, that the doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation is groundless. If, 
as Arminians hold, there were 
some holiness in the heart of every 
man by nature, it would be diffi- 
cult to refute the doctrine of the 
Universalists; for, according to the 
scriptures, the exercise of holiness, 
in any degree, is connected with 
salvation. Upon supposition, that 
none of mankind is destitute of ho- 
liness, it seems as easy to prove 
from scripture, that all will be sav- 
ed, as to prove that any will be 
saved, Besides, as the sentiment 


, that there is some holiness in the 
| hearts of 


men by nature, denies 
essential difference between 
saints and sinners; if it were true, 
it would seem difficult to see, as 
Dr. Paley suggests, why the con- 
the /east sinner, in the 
world to come, should be worse 
than that of the least saint. And 
hence it is, that Arminians so easi- 
ly slide into the notion, that all 
mankind will be saved. 

But if, as we have seen, there is 
an essential difference between 
saints and sinners; if the hearts of 
sinners are void of holiness and 
full of sin: it must follow, that all 
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cluded from heaven. The essen- 
tial difference between the moral 
characters of saints and sinners, 
furnishes a good reason for the 
wide separation, which, as the 
word of God informs us, will be 


made between them, at the day of 


judgment. 

6. If what has been said be true; 
then saints have reason to be hum- 
ble. They were by nature * chil- 
dren of wrath, even as others.’ It 
was not because they were befter 
than others, that they were made 
the happy subjects of renewing 
grace. hey were totally deprav- 


On the Sabbath. 


who die unrenewed, will be ex- | ‘in their flesh there dwelleth no 
| good thing 
| with God’s perfect and upright 


said, 
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Let them, therefore, 


servant of old, ‘ abhor themselves,’ 
and ever remember, with the apos- 
tle, that they ‘ are saved by grace.’ 

7. We infer from what has been 
that the condition of unre- 
newed sinners is very dangerous. 
They are void of holiness, full of 
sin, unfit for heaven, and fitted for 





| 


ed, and did nothing but sin and | 


offend God, till renewed by the 
Holy Spirit: as the apostle says to 
the Ephesians, ‘* You hath he 
quickened, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins.” Well, then, 
may all saints adopt the words of 
the same apostle, ** Not by works 
of righteousness, which we have 


done, but according to his mercy 
hath he saved us, by the washing 


of regeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost, which he shed 
on us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ.” 

But, not only were the hearts of 
saints void of holiness, before they 
were born of God; they are often 
void of holiness since. Even now, 
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ON THE SABBATH. 
No. 1. 
Though professed 
have generally been agreed as to 
the obligation which men are un- 
der, to observe a Sabbath; yet they 
have differed respecting the ground 
of the obligation, the day to be 
kept, the time when it begins, and 
the manner of keeping it. The 
mbject is, confessedly, of sufficient 
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destruction. And though their de- 
pravity is seated in their hearts, 
and is therefore voluntary and in- 
excusable; yet it will remain, un- 
til they die in their sins, unless 
their hearts shall be renewed by 
the Holy Spirit; which they have 
no reason to expect: for, as they 
are averse from all the feelings 
and exercises of the new heart, 
and therefore never use means to 
get it; so they resist the strivings 
of the Spirit, and by their continu- 
al sinning provoke God to with- 
hold from them his renewing grace. 

Such is the real state of “all un- 
renewed sinners. Their case 
would be hopeless, if God were 
not able to raise the dead, and 
quicken whom he will. Their case 
would be hopeless, were it not for 
this glorious truth, against which 
their hearts never fail to rise, that 


| * God hath mercy on whom he will 
| have mercy.’ 
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importance to claim a serious and 
attentive consideration. 

The word Sabbath originally 
means rest. The Sabbath is a day 


Christians | of rest from the ordinary labours 


and pursuits of life, for the purpose 
of worshipping God, and attend- 

ing, in a special manner, to the du- 
ties and exercises of Religion. 

As the light of nature teaches 
men, that there is a God; so it 
teaches them, that it is their duty 
to worship Him, and perform reli- 
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= services. And if God ought 
to be worsh upped, then there ought 


On the 


to be some particular portion of 


time set apart for that purpose.— 
As there are but afew of mankind, 
who have sufficient leisure, amidst 
the ordinary cares and concerns of 
life, to attend to the duties of Re- 
ligion; it is necessary, that there 


Sabbath. 


should be a cessation of labour, 
for this end, as well as for 
the rest and refreshment of the | 


body. It is also obvious, that there 
should be some fixed and stated 
portion of time set apart for Divine 
worship; that those, who belong to 
the same society or community, 
may not interrupt and disturb one 
another. And, without doul, 
there is some particular proportion 
of time, better suited, in the nature 
of things, than any other, to answer 
the purposes of a Sabbath. The 
stated seasons of rest and devotion, 
may be too far asunder, so as not 
to afford sufficient refreshment to 
the laborious part of mankind, nor 
give sufficient opportunity for re- 
higious worship; or they may be too 
near together, so as to hinder the 
necessary empleyments and avo- 
catiens of life. But, though there 
is, unquestionably, a certain pro- 
portion of time, best suited, in the 
nature of things, te the important 
purposes of a Sabbath; yet reason 
alone is not able to discover, pre- 


c isely > what that proportion of time | 


is, Whether one day in siz, or one | 


day im seven, or one in eight. To 
teach men their duty in this re- 
spect, as well as in a thousand 
others, there was need of a Divine 
Revelation. Accerdingly, God 
had ne sooner finished the work of 
creation, than he separated and 
sanctified a seventh part of time, to 
be observed as a holy Sabbath. Of 
this the sacred Historian gives us 
an account in the second chapter of 
Genesis. ‘* Then the heavens and 
the earth were finished, and all 
the hostof them. And on the sev- 


ee EE 


enth day, God ended his work, 
which He had made; and He rest- 
ed on the seventh day from all his 
works, which He had made. And 
God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it; because that in it he 
had rested from all his works, 
which God created and made.” It 
is very evident from this passage, 
that it is the will of God, that man- 


kind. in all ages, should observe a 
weekly Sabbath. It is expressly 
said, that God blessed the seventh 


day and sanctified it: and the rea 
son assigned, is, that, after the six 
days’ work of creation, He rested, 
on the seventh day, from all his 
work, which He had made. God 
might have created the universe in 
six seconds, as well as in six days, 
if He had seen fit. It is not to be 
supposed, that He was fatigued 
with the work of creation. When 
it is said, He rested, the meaning 
is merely, that He ceased. And 
thus He taught all men, by his Di- 
vine example, to labour six days, 
and rest on the seventh, devoting 
it to Ged and religion. 

Dr. Paley, and others, who 
deny the perpetual obligation of 
the Sabbath, labour to make it ap- 


pear, that, as Moses wrote this 
passage in the second chapter of 
Genesis, after the giving of the 


Law on Mount Sanat, his meaning 
must be, not that God blessed and 
sanctified the seventh day then, 
immediately upon the creation; but 
that God blessed and sanctified the 
seventh day, at the time of giving 
the Law, for this reason, because 
He made the world in six days, and 
rested on the seventh. 
But, to this it may be replied: 
First, That to take this to be 
the meaning of Moses, is to sup- 
pose that he wrote very immethod- 
ically, and in a way calculated to 
deceive his readers; which is not 
easily reconciled with the infalli- 
bility of an inspired penman. But, 
Secondly, Admitting that Moses 
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referred, in this passage, to the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath the 
Mounts still, the reason assigned, 
viz. God’s resting on the Sabbath 
day, is such as to bind, not the 
Israelites only, but all mankind, to 
the observance of one day in seven, 
as a day of holy rest. 

Another unanswerable argument 
in favour of the perpetual and uni- 
versal obligation of the Sabbath, is 
derived from Exodus xx. 8, “ Re- 
member the Sabbath day, to keep 
itholy.*”? This is the Jen 
Commandments, whic n were W rit- 
ten upon tables of stone, to denote 
their durability and perpetual ob- 
ligation. These commandments 
differ materially from the 
tions of the Ceremonial Law. 
Law was designed for the Israel- 
ites only; and not even for them, 
after the death the Messiah: 
whereas the 
were designed for all nations, down 
to the end of time. Though Christ 


on 


one of 


i njpune . 


ot 


abolished. the Ceremonial Law; 
yet he did not repeal the Ten 
Commandments. These are, there- 


fore, still binding upon men; and 
must be so, while time lasts. ‘To 
this argument, I know of but one 
plausible objection; which is this: 
*The Fourth Commandment is of 
a positive and not of a moral 
ture. The other Nine Command- 
ments are of a moral nature. They 
are founded in the nature and rea- 
son of things, and would have al 
ways been binding upon mat kind, 
had they not been given at Sinai, 
or engraved upon tables of stone. 
But, the Sabbath is a positive in- 
stitution, resting entire sly upon the 
will and pleasure of the Institutor, 
without any previous foundation in 
the reason and nature of things. 
Although the other Commandments, 
therefore, are of universal and per- 
petual obligation; the on u7 
temporary, ‘and limited to t 
sh nation. 
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To this objection, it may be re- 
plied, 

First. That should we admit 
the fourth commandment to be of the 
nature of a positive precept; this 
would net prove that itis not of 
perpetual obligation. There may 
be commands in force under the 
gospel, and te the end of the world, 
which are not of a moral, but pos- 
itive nature. Of this sort are the 
commands to administer baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. And why 
may not some positive commands 
and institutions be in force in all 
ages of the church, and under eve- 
ry dispensation? But, 


Secondly. The duty of worship- 
ping God and of devoting some 


portion of time to religious ser- 
vices is founded in the reason of 
things, and results frem that rela- 
tion, which subsists between man- 
kind and their Creater and Moral 
Governor. But if it be the duty 
of men, in all ages, to consecrate 
a part of their time to holy rest and 
the offices of devotion; then it is 
important, that they should knew, 

vhat proportion of it they ought 
thus to consecrate.. And since, by 
their own, unassisted reason, they 
cannot ascertain and fix thiss it 
is necessary, that it shewld be done 
by a Divine precept of universal 


and perpetual obligation. And 
hence it may be observed, 
Thirdly. ‘That the fourth com- 


ne me iment is founded in the reason 
1 fitness of things, as well as the 
There ts a particular pro- 
portion of time, which it is fittest 
and best, in the nature of things, 
that men should keep holy. This 
God knows, and this He has point - 
ed out. By hie command, he has 
told us, that it is fittest and best, 
that we should keep one day in 
seven as holy time. And since he 
has told us so, we are as much 
bons . to kee ~p one day in seven as 
a Sabbath, as we are to refrain 
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from idolatry, or to obey any other 
of the ten commandments. 

The great stress which God lays 
upon his precept to keep every 
seventh day holy, so much greater 
than he lays upon any precept of 
the Ceremonial Law, furnishes ev- 
idence, that it is his will, that 
men, in all ages, should keep a 
seventh part of time as a Sabbath. 
He made this precept one of the 
Ten Commandments, engraved i 
with his own finger, upon stone, 
and required it to be deposited, 
with the others, in the Ark of tes- 
timony. And the prophets, whom 
he inspired to instruct and admon- 
ish his people, speak of the due 
observance of the Sabbath, as con- 


stituting a very material part of 


true religion. ‘Thus we read in 
Isaiah, 58th chapter: ‘* If thou turn 
away thy foot from the Sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my 
holy day, ‘and reall the Sabbath a 
delight, the holy of the Lord, hon- 


ourable, and shalt honour Him, not 


doing thine own ways, nor finding 
thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words: then shalt thou 


delight thyself in the Lord, and I 
will cause thee to ride upon the 
high places of the earth, and feed 
thee with the heritage of Jacob thy 
father; for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it. 

I add, that it is foretold, that 
the Sabbath should be observed, 
under the Christian dispensation. 
Thus, in Isaiah, 56th chapter, 
God says, speaking of the recep- 
tion of the Gentiles into the 
Church, under the New- Testa- 
ment, ** Also the sons of the stran- 

ger, that join themselves to the 
Lord, to serve Him, and to love 
the name of the Lord, to be his ser- 
vants, every one that keepeth 
the Sabbath from polluting it, and 
taketh hold of my covenant; even 
them will I bring to my holy moun- 
tain, and make them joyful in my 
house of prayer.” 


| 
' 


On the Sabbath. 


Such is some of the evidence. 
that it is the will of God that one 
day in seven should be observed as 
a Sabbath, by all men, in all ages 
of the world. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Those, who think the Sabbath 
abolished, under the Christian dis 
pensation, are in a great errour. 
This is, professedly, the opinion 
of some, though, comparatively, 
of few, in the Christian world. 
They consider the Sabbath as a 
mere ceremonial observance, first 
enjoined. at Sinai, and done away 
by the abrogation of the Mosaick 
ritual. But, we have seen, that 
the Sabbath was first instituted at 
the creation of the world: and 
when re-enacted on the Mount, 
was made one of the Zen Com 
mandments, which, being of a mor 
al nature, are of universal and per 
petual obligation. The errour, 
therefore, of such as hold that the 
Sabbath is abolished, is great; as 
it sets aside a sacred moral duty, 
and emboldens men to transgress 
the express command of God. 

2. A violation of the holy Sab 
bath, must be very offensive to 
God. The Sabbath is of moral ob 
ligation, and the due observance 
of it, is enjoined by the posi- 
tive command of God. No rea 
son can be assigned, why a 
breach of the Sabbath should not 
be as displeasing to God, as a breach: 
of any other of the Ten Command- 
ments. They all rest on the same 
foundation, the nature and fitness 
of things, and are all sanctioned 
by the same Divine authority. It 
is presumption, therefore, for any 
to flatter themselves, that God 
will hold those guiltless, who trans 
gress the fourth, any more than 
those who transgress any, or all of 
the rest: for, as the apostle says, 
** He that keepeth the whole Law. 
and yet offe ndeth i in one point, is 
guilty of all.’ 

$. Noreason can be assigned 
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iv the Sabbath shoald net be ob 


served as strictly, under the Christ 


wn. 2@s under the Mx sai k di | 


ution. The obligation of men to 


observe the Sabbath, neither began 
nor ended with the Law of Moses. 
The institution of the Sabbath, is 
ot pri wv and of higher obligation, 
than the Ceremonial Law. WNel- 
ther the duty al kee) ing the Sab 
bath, nor the manner of k« eping it, 
has any necessary connexicn with 
the rites and ceremonies of the 
Mosaick economy. It is the duty 
of Christians, as well as of the 
[sraelites, to keep the Sabbath da 


y 
in keeping it holy, before the Law, 
and wrder the Liaw, 1s implied in 
ke eping it holv under the G ST 
4. Itie right for civil ru 

enforce the external observance 

the Sabbath, by Jaw. ‘To keep the 
Sabbath, is a moral duty, and to 
break it, is a crim 
therefore, why civil rulers have 


it is not seen, 


not as good a right, 1 ce the 


juty of observins 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZIN 


ESSAYS UPON HOPKINSIANISM. 
No. II. 
The propriety and wulility of the 
appellation HopkInstIAn. 


The true design of names, 1s, to 
prevent the necessity of a circum 
locution, or description of the 


things signified by them. If no 
proper names were used, it would 
be necessary, m speaking or writ- 
ing of an individual person, to men- 
tion the several talitie r pro- 
perties, which disting 

dividual from other 
shape, size, colour, place of resi- 
dence, occupation, & And if no 
appellatives, or common names, 
were used, it would be necessary, 
in speaking or writing ef a class or 

8 


; sach as nis 


holy: and that which was implied 


the duty of speaking the truth, the 
luty of dealing justly, or any oth- 
er moral duty whatever. And if 
rulers have a right, it is manifest- 
ly their defy to enforce the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath by legal 
sanctions. For as nothing is more 
conducive to the welfare of a com- 
munity, than a due observance of 
the holy Sabbath; so nothing is 
more injurious to the publick in- 
terest, than an unrestrained viola- 
tion of it. To violate the Sabbath 


be cruel to the beasts, to op- 


1s to 
press the labouring class of the 
community, to interrupt those, 
who are engaged in the sacred du- 
ties of the day, and to remove the 
highest moral restraint from every 
species of vice andcrime. It would 
seem, therefore, that if Legislators 
and Magistrates would be a ter- 
rour to evil doers, and not bear 
the sword in vain, they must en- 
force the external observance of 
the Sabbath. 
Morais. 


kind of men, to mention the seve- 
ral properties or circumstances, in 
which they agree among themselves, 
and in which they differ from men 
of other classes or kinds. This 
would render discourse and writ- 
ing so prolix, as to be extremely 
tedious and burdensome. Hence, 
in the original formation of lan 
guage, it appears, that mext to 
verbs, which express the action ef 
the senses in perception, er the 
states of mind consequent upon it, 
proper names, applied to individual 
persons or things, came next in 
the order of invention; to which 
succeeded appellatives, or names 
common to sorts or kinds of per- 
sons and things. The utility, and 
even necessity of common names, 
will hardly be called in question. 
And there can be no impropriety 
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in the use of them, except when 
they are applied as terms of re- 
proach ; an application of them, 
often very unjust and injurious, 
and seldom, if ever, proper and 
justifiable. But, as trie 4 in all 
living languages, often change their 
meaning, and, in process of time, 
come to be used for purposes very 
different from those br which they 
were first invented; so it not un- 
frequently happens, that appella- 
tions first designed as 
reproach, become, at length, mere 
terms of distinction. 

The Disciples of Christ were 
called Christians first at Antioch. 
We are not informed, whether they 
were called so by themselves, or 
by their enemies; or whether the 
appellation was originally meant 
to be honourable or reproachful. 
But, with whatever design this ap- 
pellation was first given, it was 
found very useful to designate the 
friends and followers of Christ, 
and to distinguish them from all 
others, who considered themselves 
as saints, whether among the Jews 
or Pagans. The common name, 
Christian, has been claimed by all 
the professed followers of Christ, 
and generally applied to them, 
from the time it was first used, to 
the present day. And had all the 
professed followers of Christ, con- 
tinued to embrace the same doc- 
trines, and to observe the same 
discipline and mode of worship, as 
the apostles and primitive disci- 
les, the term, Christian, would 
Hd remained sufficiently discrim- 
inating, and would have superced- 
ed the invention of any other name 
or denomination. But it has been 
far otherwise. While all the pro 
fessed followers of Christ, claimed 
and gloried in the name of Christ 
ian, they soon became greatly di- 
vided, both as to sentiment and 
practice. Some retained, and oth- 
ers rejected, the doctrine of the 
Trinity; of the former, some held 


terms of 





| particular and discriminating, 
| that of Christian: 
| more 





to a trinity of persons, and others 
only to a trinity of attributes; of 
the latter, some held that Christ 
was above Angels, and others, that 
he was a mere man. LIlence, to 
designate these different sects, and 
avoid a tedious description, when- 
ever they were mentioned, it be- 
came necessary to use names more 
than 
and nothing was 
natural or proper, than to 
call the different sects after the 
names of their leaders, or such as 
had been most influential in propa- 
gating their peculiar tenets. Thus 
we find the names Sabellian, Ari 
an, Socinian, §c. early applied to 
different sects of professed Christ- 
ians. These and various other 


| denominations, some expressive ol 


the doctrines embraced, and others 
expressive of the modes of disci- 


pline and w orship observed by the 








various sects of norainal Christians, 
were found needful, and continued 
in general use, during the dark 
ages, to the time of the Reforma- 
tion, in the sixteenth century.— 
This ever memorable and happy 
event, as it occasioned the neces 
sity of a new name to designate 
the authors and subjects of reform; 
so it gave rise to the name Protes 
tant, which soon became the com 
mon appellation of all the reform 
ers and the reformed. 

But, it was not long, before the 
Protestants became divided among 
themselves, both as to belief and 
practice; which rendered it neces 
sary to adopt new names and ap- 
pellations. Some embraced the 
tenets of Calvin, and hence were 
called Calvinists; some embraced 
the tenets of Luther, and were 
hence called Lutherans; some a- 
dopted the mode of government by 
diocesan bishops, and were hence 
called Episcopalians; others adopt- 
ed the mode of government by 
presbyters or elders, and hence 
were called Presbyterians; whyjlr 
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others, again, adopted the mode of 
Congregational government, and 
were hence called /ndependents. 
The followers of Calvin soon 
became very numerous and respect- 
able, and the name Calvinisf, or 
Calvinistick, which was, at first, 
generally considered as a stigma, 
became, at length, a title of hon- 
our; and, consequently, this name 
was coveted and tenaciously re- 


tained by very many, who had 
widely departed from Calvin’s 
views, not only of the mode of 


ecclesiastical government, but also 
of the leading doctrines of the Gos- 


pel. The name, Calvinist, there- 


fore, became, in time, as indefinite 
and ambiguous, as the name, Pro- 
testant, had been before it. This 


was the state of thines, when those 
eveat lights, Berramy, Epwarps, 
and Hopkins, were lit up in the 
American churches. It was the 
aim of these Divines, and their co- 
adjutors, to clear the doctrines, 
taught by Calvin, of the misrepre- 
sentations and perversions of many 
of his professed admirers, as well 
as of some trifling mistakes and 
inconsistencies in own writ- 
ings, and to carry them out, more 
fully, into their lecitimate conse- 
quences. they 


his 


But, in doing this, 
differed so much from many, who 
called themselves Calvinists, that 
a new name, to designate their 
views and explanations, became as 
necessary as that of Calvinist was, 
at the commencement of the Re- 
formation from Popery. 

The only question now, is, whe- 
ther consistent Calvinists (as I shall 
take the liberty to ¢all them) ought 
to rceive their denomination from 
Dr. Bellamy, or President Ed- 
wards, or Dr. Hopkins? And, with 
all due deference to the ingenious 
Author of the ‘* Triangle,” who 
was pleased to say, that * the sen- 
timents falsely called new divinity, 
were very unappropriately called 
Hopkinsign,’ 1 would answer, that 
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the name, Hopkinsian, was the 
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most proper, that could have Been 
applied to the sentiments of the 
consistent Calvinists; and that for 
the reason already mentioned in 
my last essay, ‘that Dr. Hopkins 
expl 1ined and confirmed a greater 
number of the doctrines a duties 

of Revealed Religion, than his pre- 
decessors, and did much more to 
remove prejudices against them, 
and to disseminate them among the 
churches. 

But, if the name, Hopkinsian, 
were not the most proper, at first; 
still it would be so now, in con- 
sequence of general usage and con- 
sent. 

Though, by calling ourselves 
Christians, we profess to receive 
Curisr as our Lord and King; 
yet, by calling ourselves Hopkins- 
tans, we do not profess to receive 
Dr. Hopkins, as our Father and 
Master, any more than our ortho- 
dox brethren, by calling themselves 
Calvinists, profess to receive Cal- 
vin in that high and sacred char- 
acter. ‘The appellation is used 
merely for the sake of distinction, 
and to save a tedious circumlocu- 
tion; and it is, perhaps, as free 
from ambiguity, as any appellation 
used by “profe sing Christians. 
How long it will remain so, may be 
doubtful; since the same cause, 
which has rendered the term Cal- 
vinist indefinite, may, in time, 
render the term Hopkinsian equal- 
ly sO. 

That this name is unpopular, 
and even reproachful, in some la- 
ces, is no reason why it should be 
laid aside; for the way to shun the 
reproach, is not to disown the 
name, of which we cannot rid our- 
selves, but to explain and vindi- 
cate the system of sentiments, 
which it properly denotes. 

Names of distinction will be 
necessary in the churches, until 
the professed followers of Christ 
shall all ‘ speak the same thing, 
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and be joined together in the same | 


mind, and in the same judgment;’ 
wiich will not be until the Millen- 
tum. ‘Then, indeed, we may ex- 
pect, that ministers and people 
will have the views of the 
leading doctrines and duties of the 


same 


Gospel, and teat the name Christ- | 


ian will again be as definite and | 


— 
On Revivals of Religion. 
No. Hl. 
It will be the object of this es- 
say, to show what a revival of 


religion is, and to point out some 
things which usually accompany 
it. 

1. What is a revival! of religion? 

A revival is areturn trom a state 
of languor and deadness, to.a state 
of life and vigour. When any 
thing is said to revive, the expres 
sion implies, that it has existed, 
and has been in a lively and vigor- 
ous state, but has suffered a de 
cline. A revival uf religion, strict 
ly speaking, is a phrase which 
applies only to real Christians.— 
When religion begins to exist 
where it has not existed before, 
it is not properly said to revive. 
But as real Christians are usually 
as much affected by those excite 
ments which are denominated re 
vivals, as other persons are; and 
as such excitements, seldom, if 
ever, take place where there are 
not some real Christians, with 
whom the work begins; a revival 
of religion seems to be the most 
suitable term to designate those 
religious excitements which pro- 
duce a more lively and vigorous 


exercise of religion iu the hearts of 


real Christians, and are accompa- 
nied by the beginning of religion in 
the hearts of others. The term 
reformation has been used by some, 
in preference to revival; but it has 
always appeared to me to be far 
less appropriate. It is too cold a 


of the truth. 
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unambiguous, as when it was tirsi 
used by the Disciples at Antioch. 
May that glorious day soon come! 
—But, until professed Christians 
shall become of it is 
absurd to insist, that they shall 
all be called by one name. 
' A Hopxrysian. 


one mind, 


A 


term to satisfy my feelings; and it 
is too often applied to that change 
of external conduct which does not 
imply any change of heart. A 
reformation may take place in an 
individual, or in a number of indi- 
viduals, and there may be neo reli 

gion in any of them.—But a reviv 

al of religion cannot take place, 
unless there is some religion to be 
revived. 

Religion has been said by seme, 
in love, by 
the belief, and love, and practice 
There is, perhaps, 
no essential difference in these two 
definitions. If religion consists in 
love, it is such love as imphes a 
belief of the truth, and leads to the 
practice of it. As far as religion 
consists in love to God, it implies 
a knowledge of God. No more ol 
God can be loved than is known. 
We cannot esteem his characte) 
and perfections, while we are igno 
rant of them. God revealed 
himself in works and in his 
word. But if we do not read this 
revelation, if we misunderstand 
his communications, and form ar 
erroneous idea of his character ; if 
we set up in our own windsa false 
god instead of the true, all our 
love to that false god, is false re 
ligion, and opposition to the God 
of heaven. Genuine love of the 
truth also leads to the practice of 
it. There is, indeed, something 
which is often mistaken for the 
love of the truth, which is not con- 
nected with its practice. Some 


to consist others, in 
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wen appear to have a very correct 

nowledge of the truth, and te take 
ae pleasure in its contemplation, 
whose lives do not correspond with 
their professed belief. No doubt 
they experience a high ponones in 
the investigation of divine truth, 
but it is a pleasure purely intel- 
lectual. ‘* It plays a ibout the head, 
but comes not near the heart.”’ It 
is the same kind of pleasure which 
some men experience in the inves- 
tigation of mathematical and philo- 
sophical truth; and it has ne more 
influence upon the conduct. But 
where there is true love to God 
and man, it leads to a correct prac- 
tice. Where the heart is right, 
it will be manifested by 
conformity to the divine precepts. 
Religion, then, consists in love; 
but it is the love of the truth, and 
such a love, as leads to the prac- 
the truth. When genuine 
leve increases, and is in more live- 
ly and vigorous exercise, and es- 
pecially if it increases in a re- 
markable and visible manner, there 
is a revival of religion. 

Il. What things usually accom- 
pany a revival of religion? Some 
of the most usual are the following: 

Backsliders return. After a 
season of revival, there is often a 
season of declension; aud many 
who manifested great fervenc y 
spirit while the revival continued, 
lose their fervour, and become 
cold. This declension in their 
hearts quickly shows itself in their 
lives. ‘They have lost the enjoy- 
ment they found in the discharge 
of duty, and they begin to neglect 
it. They have lost their pungent 
sense of the evil ef sin, and they 
begin to indulge in it. One duty 
neglected prepares the way for the 
neglect of another, and one sinful 
indulgence creates a desire for 


tice of 


more. The voice of conscience, 
once resisted, becomes more fee- 
ble. A deadly stupour seizes up- 


onthe soul. The world presents 


a life of 


of 
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itself, arrayed in all its charms, 
and eagerly embraced. The 
great enemy of souls spreads his 
toils around, and the unhappy vic- 
tim yields himself an easy prey. 
And if the wretched professor of 
religion does not make shipwreck 
of his character and his hopes, it is 
often owing to no vigilance or firm- 
ness of his own. But when re- 
ligion revives, he comes to his 
senses again. He awakes as from 
and opens his eyes 
with astonishment. The ingrati- 
tude, the inexcusableness, the 
baseness of his conduct, fill his 
soul with keen remorse. It was 
once a great relief to him to be 
told, that after a season of revival, 
a declension is to be expected. — 
But now, such a suggestion only 
serves te increase the anguish of 
his spirit; for he sees that the 
known treachery of the human 
heart is the only reason why it is 
to be expected. He looks back 
upon his conduct with deep self- 
abhorrence. He admires the pa- 
tience and forbearance of God, who 
has net cut him off; and he returns, 
with lamentation and mourning, to 
the path of duty, from which he 
had departed. W hen such instances 
are numerous, we think there is a 
revival of religion. 

2. Some professors of religion 
renounce their former hope, and 
experience what has been termed 
a re-conversion. I believe this is 
not an unusual occurrence in the 
time of a revival, where the work 
is deep and thorough. Many who 


is 


a delirium, 


| have been professors of religion 


for years, and have done nothing 
to destroy the confidence of their 
brethren in their Christian charac 
ter, now lose all confidence in it 
themselves. Each one, on a care- 
ful examination of his own heart 
and life, finds so much that has 
been wrong, and so Jittle evidence 
of any thing right, that he is una- 
ble any longer to think favourably 
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of his own state. He concludes 
that he has been deceived, 


renounces his former hope, and is 
filled with deep and pungent con- 
viction. When the members of ¢ 
ehurch experience such a ster 
as this, we think it an indication 
that the Lord has come to ** search 
Jerusalem with candles,” and to 
** sit asa refiner and purifier of 
silver.’ 

3. Stumbling blocks are taken 
out of the way. It is a lamenta- 
ble fact, that in times of declen- 
sion, professors of religion them- 
selves do more to hinder the suc- 
cess of the gospel, than all that is 
done by others.—Bearing the name 
of Christians, and living in a man- 
ner so inconsistent with their pro- 
fession as many of them do, they 
create a strong prejudice in the 
minds of others against the religion 
they profess. The obstacles which 
backsliding professors thus throw 
in the way, often remain, notwith- 
standing all the efforts which their 
brethren can make to remove them. 
But when a revival takes place, 
they are very easily removed.— 
When backsliders really repent, 
there is no difficulty in persuading 
them to confess their sins. When 
they are thoroughly sensible of the 
dishonour they have done to the 
name of Christ. they are desirous, 
as far as possible, to undo what 
they have done. ‘They are willing 
to make public confessions, and to 

make them full and ample. ‘They 
esteem it a privilege to make them, 
and thus to wipe off, as far as may 
be, the stain they have brought 
upon their C hristian profession. 
When we see backsliders coming 
forward of their own accord, and 
voluntarily taking up the stumbling 
blocks they have cast in the w ay, 
we consider it an evidence that a 
revival is begun. 

4. Difficulties in the church are 
easily setthed. 


and is | 
no better than a hypocrite. He | 





In a timg of de- 


clension, difficulties often arise in 
churches, which are a scandal to 
the Christian name. The church 
is divided into parties. Brother is 
arrayed against brother. Hard 
feelings are indulged, and hard 
speec ro are made. Mugual jeal 
ousies and animosities arise; and 
meals the very existence oi 
the church is endangered. Coun- 
cil after council is called, and la- 
bours with unwearied patience, 
perseverance, and brotherfy kind 

ness, but produces no good effect. 
When a revival of religion com 
mences, however, and its influence 
is generally felt, the work is easy. 

Difficulties which have been ac- 
cumulating for years, can be set 
tled in an hour. By mutual con 

fessions and mutual forgiveness, 
and a return to right feelings, hai 

mony and peace are restored at 
once. 

5. Professors of religion love one 
another more. ‘They feel more of 
the obligation they are under to 
promote each other’s welfare.— 
They cultivate a more intimate 
Christian intercourse. ‘They do 
not study every one to ple: ise him- 
self, but ** every one to please his 
neighbour, for his good, to edifica- 
tion.”’°—When they receive an in 
jury from a brother, they are ready 
to exercise forgiveness. When 
they see a brother go astray, they 
feel their obligation to endeavour 
to restore him in the spirit of 
meekness. ‘They are more ready 
to give admonition to others in a 
friendly manner, and to receive it 
from others with grateful feelings. 
The genuine spirit of gospel disci- 

line, which is a spirit of brotherly 
biodeah. revives and increases. 


They feel no disposition to suffer 
sin upon a brother, nor to abandon 
him that has fallen under the pow- 
er of the adversary. 

6. The love of the world de- 


creases. In a time of spiritual 
declengjon, professors of religion 
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too often forget that ** covetous- 
ness is idolatry.”’ They profess a 
religion which consists in benevo- 
lence, and which teaches them that 
riches are valuable only as the 
means of doing good. They pro- 
fess to have devoted themselves, 
and all they have, to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ; and have solemnly 
promised to employ themselves and 
their wealth entirely in promoting 
his cause. But in times of declen- 
sion, they are too apt to forget 
these professions, and to violate 
these engagements. ‘They are too 
much inclined to make their own 
gratification their great object, and 
to set their hearts on worldly good. 
They sometimes engage so eagerly 
in the pursuit of wealth, as to give 
great occasion to the enemies of 
religion to speak reproachfully.— 

And such men often say, that 
Christians are more selfish and 
more covetous than others; and 
that the reason why they abstain 
from the gratifications in which 
others indulge, is not because they 
are sinful, but because they are 
expensive. But when religion re- 
vives in their hearts, they let go 
their eager grasp of the world, and 
feel and act more in character. 

7. Professors of religion are more 
consistent and thorough Christians. 
In times of declension, it is not 
uncommon to see them extremely 
unequal and inconsistent in their 
belief and practice. 
attention upon some one part of 
Christian doctrine or duty, which 
is more suited to the natural turn 
of their minds, and attach a great 
importance to the belief or observ- 
ance of this, while they undervalue 
allothers. And not unfrequently, 
this particular part, which they 
thus magnify into the whole, is one 
of the smallest, in point of real 
importance, in the whole Christian 
system.— Very few, at such times, 
appear to be consistent and thor- 
sigh Christians. 


They fix their | 





one part, and some upon another; 
and while each one thinks his own 
comprises about the whole of Christ- 
ianity, he censures the other for 
his disregard of it; or perhaps 
even condemns him as no Christ- 
ian, because he does not take the 
same one-sided course. But when 
religion revives, they are more con- 
sistent. They then feel their obli- 
gation to believe the whole of what 
God has said, and to practise the 
whole of what he has commanded. 

There is an increasing spirit 
of prayer. [I do not mean that 
prayers are longer. Long prayers 
are generally unfavourable to a de- 
votional spirit. As ene well ob- 
serves, ‘** they are not unfrequent- 
ly the offspring of spiritual death, 
and the parent of it too.” But I 
mean, that there is more real pray- 
er; there is more fervency of de- 
sire for spiritual blessings, and they 
are sought with greater earnestness 


| ar importunity. 
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9. Religious meetings are better 
attended. I do not so much mean 
that the number of them is increas- 
ed, as that they are attended by 
greater numbers, and in a better 
manner, Those who attend are 
more disposed to ‘* take heed how 
they hear.”” They hear with fixed 
and solemn attention, and with 
self-application. 

10. There is an increase of reli- 
gious knowledge. Divine things 
are more the subject of conversa- 
tion among professors of religion, 
than they once were, and far more 
so among others. The public at- 
tention is turned to the doctrines 
and duties of the Christian reli- 
gion. They are more thought of, 
they are examined with deeper 
interest, and they become more 
known, and understood, and felt, 
by all classes of persons. 

There is an increase of feel- 
ing, in view of divine things. The 
things of eternity appear more like 
realities: They produce more 





64 On the prevalen 
lively sensations in the breasts of 
Christians; and those who are not 
Christians, are no longer able to 
regard them with that indifference 
they once did. Ina time of de- 
clension, professors of religion do 
not seem to regard the things of 
eternity as realities. They are 
able te look around upon those whe 
are out of the ark of safety, and 
feel no strong emotions. They 
can see their dearest earthly friends 
going on in sin, and not give them 
warning. They can contemplate 


the wrath of God abiding on them, 
and liable every moment te drop 
into hell, and make no effort to 
rouse them to a sense of their dan- 
ger. But in the time of a revival. 
they feel differently. 

Finally. Sinners are awakened, 
convicted, and converted. ‘Those 
who had long been entirely regard - 
less of divine things, now view | 





ON THE PREVALENCE OF SOCIRTANISM. 
No. III. 
[Continued from pare 39.] 

In my first number, I pointed out 
the manner in which 
was introduced and propagated in 
New-England, by the gradual 
abandonment ef truth, the preva- 
lence of that spurious charity which 
consists in kind feelings towards er- 
rer, the crying down of doctrinal 
and instructive preaching, and the 
crying up of what was called practi 
eal religion as constituting all that 
is important in Christianity. Inmy 
second number, I mentioned some 
reasons why the general spread of 
Socinianism though the American 
churches is to be apprehende ‘ds par- 
ticularly the fact, that the causes 
which have contributed to its intro- 
duction and spread in New-Eng- 
land, are silently operating in eve- 
ry direction. 


them as condemned already, with 
| 


the covert policy which the advo- 
Socinianism | cates of error had been long pursu- 
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them with deep concern. ‘Those 
| who had long sat under the sound 
| of the gospel, and heard all its sol- 
emm warnings, and its tremendous 
threatenings, without bemg moved, 
now hear them with terror and 
dismay, and ask, with trembling 
solicitude, what they must do to be 
saved. Some are not only awak 
ened to a sense of their danger, 
but are also convicted of sin. They 
see that their hearts are enmity 
against God, and that they are 
justly condemned by his righteous 
law. And some are not only con 
victed of sin, but are savingly con 
verted to God. Their hearts ot 
enmity are changed to love. They 
are made willing in the day of his 
power. They begin to rejoice in 
God with joy unspeakable. When 
such things take place, there is a 
revival of religion. 
Al Friend to Revivals. 
Utica Christ. Repos. 





I have lately been looking over 
some pamphlets on the Secinian 
controversy, published at Boston in 
1815. & was in that year that 


ing, was laid open by the publica- 
tion of their pr ivate correspondenc e; 
with their friends im Europe. On 
the publication of that correspon- 
dence, they felt compelled to say 
something in their own vindication. 

As they were charged with working 
in the dark, and practising con- 

cealment for the purpose of more 
effectually spreading their sentt- 
ments, they wished to repel the 
charge. Te do this, they endeav 

oured to make it appear, that it 
was all from the love of peace, 
an aversion to religiows contrever- 
sy, and the desire of promoting 
practical religion among all classes. 
They renewed thei professions ot 
universal charity, liberality, and 
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wood feeling towards all sects and 

parties; not, however, without an 
ocessianal expression of bitterness 
towards the orthodox. Mr. Chan- 
ning of Boston seems to have been 
selected as their defender. He 
published s 2veral pamphlets, which 
were answered by the late Doctor 
Worcester, well known as the Sec- 
retary of the American Board for 
Foreign Missions. Mr. C. does 
not call himself a Socinian. He 
and his brethren generally decline 
that name. They call themselves 
Unitarians; as this name embrac- 
es all, who make Christ a mere 
creature, and consider these who 
pay him divine honours as guilty 
of idolatry; whether with Mr. Bel- 
sham and Dr. eee and open 
Deists, they consider Christ ‘*a 
fallible, peccable, ignorant man,” 
or, with others, consider him a 
creature of a higher order. The 
Denomination of ** Liberal Christ- 
ians”’ which they are fond of using, 
is of somewhat more extensive 
signification still. It embraces 
the Unitarians, and some who have 
believed in the Trinity, but have 
of Unitarians in other respects. 

I find much in these pamphlets 
to confirm the opinion I have ex- 
pressed. The very sentiments and 
maxims which the advocates of 
Socinianism in New-England have 
most studiously endeavoured to 
propagate, as the best means of 
advancing their cause, are seuti 
ments and maxims which are en 
‘ertained ana propagated by many 
among us. 

Mr. Channing gives the follow- 
ing account of those who have been 
denominated the liberal party : 

‘* By a liberal Christian, I un- 
derstand one who is disposed to 
receive, as his brethren in Christ, 
all, who, in the judgment of chari- 
ty, sincerely a ss to receive Je- 
sus Christ as their Lord and Mas- | 
He rejects all tests or stand- 


9 
: 


eg 


ter. 
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been. disposed to favour the views points of theological controversy. 
| 
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ards of Christian faith and of 
Christian character, but the word 
of Jesus Christ and of his inspired 
apostles. He thinks it an act of 
disloyalty to his Master to intro- 
| duce into the church, creeds of fal- 
lible men as bonds of union, or 
| terms of Christian fellowship. He 
calls himself by no name derived 
from human leaders, disclaims all! 
| exclusive connexion with any sect 
or party, professes himself a mem- 
ber of the church universal on earth 
and in heaven, and cheerfully ex- 
tends the hand of brotherhoad to 
every man of every name who dis- 
covers the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

* According to this view of liberal 
Christians, they cannot be called a 
party. They 





; are distinguished only 
by refusing to separate themselves 

in any form or degree from the great 
body of Christ. They are scattered 
too through all classes of Christians. 
I have known Trinitarians and Cal- 

vinists, who justly deserve the name 
of Liberal, who regard with affec- 
tion all who appear to follow Jesus 
Christ in temper and life, however 
they may differ on the common 


To this class of Christians I profess 
and desire to belong. In this part 
of the country, Liberal Christians, 
as they have been above described, 
are generelly, 
universall¥, Unitarians, in 
sense of that word.” 

The following extracts are taken 
from account Mr. Channifg 
gives of the manner in which him 
selfand his brethren fulfil their 
ministry : 

‘* We seldom or never introduce 
the Trinitarian controversy into 
our pulpits. We seldom or never 
refer to any different sentiments, 
embrtced by other Christians, on 
the nature of God or of Jesus 
Christ. We preach precisely as if 
no such doctrine as the ‘Frinity 
had ever been known. In follow- 
ng this course, we are not con 


though by no means 


the 
proper 


' 
the 


bo 


scious of having contracted, in the 
least degree, the guilt of 
cerity. 
general system, which we are per- 


suaded to be best ‘for our people | 


and for the cause of Christianity, 
the system of 
versy as much as possible from our 
pulpits. We think it best to preach 
what we esteem to be the truth, 
and to say very little about error, 
unless it be error of strictly 
practical nature. A striking proof 
of our’ sentiments and habits on 
this subjéct may be derived from 
the manner in which yew and my- 
self have treated Calvinism. We 
censider the errors which relate to 
Christ’s person as of little or no 
importance, compared with the er- 
ror of those who teach, that God 
brings-us into life wholly depraved 
and wholly helpless, that he leaves 
multitudes without that.aid which 


1s indispensabl y necessary to their 
repentance, and then phinges them 


mto everlasting burnings and un- 
spe sakable ‘torture, for not repent- 
ing.*—This we consider as one of 
the most injurious ‘errors which 
ever darkened the Christian world. 
And yet our hearers will bear wit 
ness how seldom we introduce this 
topic imto our preaching. The 
name-of Calvinist has never, I pre- 
sume. ‘been uttered by us in the 
: 7 7 
pulpit.—We esteem it a solemn 


* Such is'the representation, which Mr. 
Channing, with all his liberal feelings, 
chooses to make .of Calvinism; ‘* than 
which,” says Dr. Wercester, ‘in bis an 
swer, “1 am grieved to say, ! have sel- 
dom seen a more distorted and injurious 
one.” And Mr.-Channing thinks the sin 
of worshipping a creature instead of God, 
with which all Trinitatians.are chargea- 
ble according to this scheme, an error of 
“ little er no importance.” compared 
with the Calvinistic doctrines of deprav- 
ity and future punishment. And vet, he 
would ‘have us believe, that he is over- 
fiowing with charity towards these same 
Calvinists, and anxious for the strictest 
union and fellewship between himself 
and them? 


insin- | 
We have only followed a | 


excluding contro- | 
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duty to disarm instead of exciting 
the bad passions of: our people.— 
We wish to promote‘among them 
a spirit of wniversal charity.—W e 
love them too sincerely to imbue 
them with the spirit of controver 
sy. In thus avoiding controversy, 
we have thought that we deserved, 
not reproach, but some degree of 
praise for our self-denial. So deep 
ly are we convinced that the great 
end of preaching is to promote 
rit of a sober, righteous 
and Godly life, and that every do 
trine is to be urged simply and 
exclusively for this end, that we 
have sacriliced our ease, and have 
chosen to be less striking preach 
ers, rather than to enter a lists 
of controversy.—We have seldom 
or never assailed the scheme of th: 
Trinity, not only from our dislik: 
to controversy in general, but from 
a -persuasion that this discussio1 
would, above all others, perplex 
and needlessly perple x a common 
congregation, consisting of persons 
of all ages, capacities, degrees of 
improvement, and conditions in 
society.—This doctrine we all re 
gard as the most unintelligible 
about which Christians have-ever 
disputed.—Many of us have been 
disinclined ‘not only to assail ‘sys 
tems which we do not believe, but 
even to enforce the views which 
we have given of the rank and 
character of Jesus Christ; because 
we have known how divided 
best men have been on these top 
ics—and because we have all been 
persuaded, that.precision of views 
upon these subjects is in no degree 
essential to'the faith-or practice 0 
a Christian.—We have been fully 
satisfied, that the most effectual 
method of promoting their holiness 
and salvation, was to urge on them 
perpetually these great truths and 
precepts, about which there is lilth 
contention, and which have an im 
mediate bearing on the temper and 
the life.—Accustomed as we ar 
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to see genuine piety in all classes 
of Christians, in Trinitarians and 
Unitariaus, in Calvinists and Ar- 
minians, in Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Baptists and Congregation - 
alists, and delighling in this char 
acter wherever it appears, we are 
little anxious to bring men over to 
our peculiar opinions. —Our peo- 
ple will testify, how little we have 
sought to influence them on the 
topics of dispute among Christians 
—how little we have laboured to 
make them partisans—how con 
stantly we have besought them to 
look with candour on other denom 
inations, and to delight in all the | 
marks which others exhibit of piety 
and goodness.—We profess to ac 
cord with that apostle, who has 
taught us that charity is greater | 
than faith and hope, more excellent 
than the toneue of angels,and the un- 
derstanding of all mysteries. —We 
have enjoyed singular prosperity.— 
We find ourselves respected by 


all classes of society, and may I 
} 





not say. distinguished, by the emi- 
nent, the enlightened and the good? 
—I[n our soc ieties there are no di- 
visions, no jealousies, % 
disturb us.’ 

Such is the language of Mr. 
Channing, the defender of Unitari- 
anism. And the reader is request 
ed to turn back,. and read it ever 
again, and then say, whether I 
was not right in affirmine that the 


partes fo | 


| 


very same sentiments and maxims 
are entertained and. propagated by 
many among us. And yet, 
are the sentiments and maxims 
which Socinians are most of all 
desirous to have propagated, as tho 
best adapted to prepare men to fall 
in' with their views. Secinians 
wish us to believe, that all who pre- 
fess to be Christians, must be con- 
sidered and treated as such, with- 


these 


out regard to their opimions -on 


doctrinal points. They wish us 


to believe, that error in opinion is.| 





ameless and harmless: and that 


ta 
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he who believes wrong is as likely 
to be a good man, as he who be- 
lieves right. Socinians. wish. us 
to believe, that Christian charity 
is a disposition to think well of all 
sorts of religion, and that this is 
the best trait in the Christian char- 
acter: so that he-who has the most 
of this disposition is the best Christ 
ian.—Socinians wish us to believe 
it wrong, for churehes to have: a 
confession of faith, which shall 
embrace their views of the great 


| doctrines of the gospel, and make 


an assent to it a termref admission, 
and a denial of it a ground of -ex- 
communication. ‘They wish to 
make men more and more: unwil- 
line to be called Calvinists,-or Ar- 
minians, or by any other name that 
shall show what their opinions are. 


| They would have all such distinc- 


tions abolished, not by an agree 
ment in any certain opinions, . but 
by agreeing .that it 1s ne matter 
what we believe. Secinitayns wish 
us to*think that the doctrines of 
the Bible are so dark and difficult 
to be understood, that ** precision 
of views upon these subjects is in 
no degree essential to the faith or 
practice of a Christian; and that 
all attempts to teach them from 
the pulpit will only perplex and 
needlessly perplex a common con- 
gregation.”? They wish to. have 
doctrinal preaching sink more and 


| more into disrepute; and would 


rejeice to have it generally thought, 
that all those who advocate doc- 
trines, are actuated by selfish and 
party motives in deing so, and are 
aiming to stir up the bad- passions 
of their hearers. Socinians wish 
to increase the odium that is at- 
tached to religious.. controversy, 
and to have every thing branded 
with that name.which.has for. its 


| object the illustration and. proof of 


the doctrines of the gospel; and 


| especially, every thing which is in- 


tended to expose and refute error, 


| and vindicate the truth against se- 
























attacks. Socinians wish t 
have it thought, that orthedory anc 
practical religion are necessarily 
disconnected and opposed to each 
others; and that ef course, the ad- 
vocates of orthodoxy are enemies 
to practical religion, or at least, 
revard it with indifference and 
neglect.—Socinians wish to have 
it thought a great excellence in 
minister of the gospel, hat he 


cret ) 
1 
i 


a 


carefully avoids every thing in his | 
upon which people are | objec 
and preaches those | 


preac hing, 

not agreed, 
points only about which there is 
little or no contention. They wish 
to have that man thought the best 
minister, who succeeds best in 
pleasing all classes of his hearers; 
and so preaches, that there are no 


dissensions, no difficulties, no dis- | 


putes among his people. 

Socinians well know, that the 
prevalence of such sentiments and 
maxims will break down all those 
barriers which oppose their pro- 
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ith themselves, all, of every nam: 
wis lend them their aid in propa 
gating such maxims. They are 


willing to accore 
f ** Liber: 
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| to them the name 
il Christians;”? and are 
to them ** the 
herhood.”’ 

I shall not now attempt to show 
why the above mentioned senti 
ments and maxims are wrong. My 
is merely 
to show these among us who enter 


0 
—_ extend” 


A 


t, for the present, 


tain and propagate such senti- 
ments, how well they harmonize 
in these things with the Socinians 


New-England, and how effect 
ually they are doing the work of the 


enemy. [know they do not mean 
it:—neither did those who began 
the w ore in New-England. ef 
the m pause and think what they are 
a loi) iy 
A so tHE PILGRIMS. 
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ations, 


has the Council, invited to induct 


BOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


QUESTION. 
Mr. Editor, 

The following question is im- 
portant in itself, and perplexing to 
many. It would be gratifying to 
see it discussed in the Magazine: 
Is it the duty of sinners to pray, 
before they repent? jJ—r. 





POR THE 


Mr. Eprror, 
If you, or some one of your cor- 
respondents, will take the trouble 
to answer the following questions, 
it will oblige A Querist. 


QUESTIONS. 


4. When a Church has given a 


HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 


an ordaining Council 


call, unanimously, to a Candidate 
to take the pastoral care of them, 


him into office, a right to refuse? 
2. Is ittight and expedient for 
to examine 
the Candidate re spec ting his belief 
and religious experience? 





FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 


Mr. Eprror, 

It is said, that there is a differ 
ence in the natural dispositions of 
men. There may be something 
in this; but whether there is or not, 
1 must confess ( I should not make 
the confession, however, if I had 
not the privilege of using a fieti 
tious signature) that I am too apt 
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Religious 


‘o feel irritable, impatient and dis- 
contented. bat, 1 am net willing 
to own that this is owing altogether 
to my natural temper. My condi- 


tion and circumstances in life, are | 
enough to fret and vex any man, | 


who has any feeling. While I see 
others around me living in ease and 


plenty, I am obliged to labour dai- | 


ly with my hands, for a scanty 
subsistence. And while the rich 
of my acquaintance generally have 


but few hei “iTS, IT am burdened with | 
the poor man’s blessing, as it is | 


called, a numerous and increasing 
famity, whom I am at my wit’s end 
to maintain. My constitution is 
slender, aud I am often subject to 
rheumatick and other pains; and 
| have an uncommon share of sick- 
ness in my family. Besides, 

seems as if twice as many acci- 
dents happen to my family and 
property, as to those of other men. 
One of my children lost her reason 
by having fits in her infancy; an- 


other became a cripple, in conse- — 
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quence of a fall from an apple tree. 
My cattle often die of disease, or 
founder in the mire. I have lost 
by bad debts, what would be a lit- 
tle estate to a poor man; and once 
I have been burnt out of house and 
home. In addition to all this, I 
have the mortification to be treated 
with slight and neglect, by some 
whom I once thought my friends, 


| and whose only “title to conse- 


quence, is their pelf; while my 
enemies think they have a right, 
because they have the power, to 
insult and abuse me with impunity. 
—Such are my circumstances and 
feelings. 

Now the wise man says, that ‘*a 
contented mind is a_ continual 
feast.”? But, what is contentment? 
And how is it to be had, in such a 
condition as mine? This, Sir, is 
what I much want to know, and 
what I desire you, or some one 


| else, to tell mes and so oblige your 


unfortunate friend and servant, 
QuERULOUSs 


Uligions MNuatelligenes, 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 
The following narrative of a revival of 

Religion, in Ghatham (Conn.) was 

communicated to the Editor of the Evan- 

gelist, in a letter from the Rev, Hervey 

Talcott, Pastor of the churchin that 

town, January 28, 1824. 

The first Church in Chatham 
was formed in 1721, and has, ever 
since, with but short interruptions, 
been favoured with the administra- 
tion of Divine ordinances. But 
we have no evidence that there 
ever was: in the place, what is 
usually denominated a revival of 
Religion, till the last year. The 
accessions to the church were at no 
time large: only a few were add- 
sd in any year, and some years 
none. During the seven years 


preceding the last, thirty persons 
were admitted by profession. At 
the beginning of 1823, the church 
consisted of “eighteen males, and 
about sixty females. Several of the 
members were quite advanced in 
years. Some of them have since 
died. Scarcely one, who might be 
called a youth, was seen at the ta- 
ble of the Lord. The younger 
part of the Society were mostly 
inattentive to the concerns of the 
soul, and devoted to earthly follies. 
Cc omparatively few were the fami- 
lies, in which there was any unit- 
ed acknowledgment of God, by 
family devotion. Alarming in- 
stances of sickness and death had 
repeatedly occurred. But the 
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warnings ¢ 
the awakening truths of Scripture, 
in a great measure, 
Anxious enquiry, on 
salvation, had been 


§¢ emed to be, 
unheeded. 
the subject of 
rarely known for a_ long 
The state. of vital religion, 
among professing Christians, 
acknowledged to be very 
There were those, 
could not but “weep when they 
remembered Zion”—when they 
considered the spiritual desolations 
around them, and thought of im- 
mortal souls, of the dy 
Christ, and the danger of the. im- 
penitent. 

Early.in_ the year 18 
minds were impressed W ith Lasense 
of sin, and of the vast importance 
of religion; and there appeared to 
be . an increased tender: and 
anxiety in regard to spiritual con- 
cerns among professed Christians, 
and more of a spirit of humiliation 
and prayer. Some solitary instan- 
ces of apparent conversion took 
place. But still there seemed to be 
great obstacles in the way of a re- 
vival; and we feared that, as at 
some former seasons, the promis 
ing tokens would, die away, and 
that we should be left without a 
gracious visitation of the Holy 
Spixit, which was..so. much to be 
desired... The church held special 
meetings weekly for conference 
and «prayer; and ‘it is . believed, 
that from the _hearts.of. some .at 
least,. ascended . daily the earnest 
cry,.“* Oh, that. thou wouldst rend 
the. heavens,. that thou wouldst 
come .down,. that. the mountains 
might flow doswn at thy presence. 3 

Itrwas in the latter. part of April, 
that the power. of the convincing 
Spirit became... strikingly . visible; 
and several soon. began to rejoice in 
hope... During the months.of May 
and June, numbers. were ‘‘pric ked 
in heart,” «and oppressed with a 
sense of guilt.. The-work progresse od 
witha rapidity, which was surpris- 
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time.— | 
was 


however, wha | 


dying love of 





ing toall. Many found them 


possessing views 


selves 
and feelings. in 
respect to divine and eternal reali 

ties, such as they had never known 
before. In all religious meetings 
it was evident that a special divine 
influence present, The as 

pect of things in many families 
was quite changed. An _ unusual 
solemnity was spread oyer the 
lace. From week to week, and 
almost from day to day, sinners 
were brought, as they supposed, to 
submit to God, to trust in the Sav 

iour, and devote themselves to his 
service. Some weeks, as many as 
eight or ten were brought to hope 
and rejoice in Christ.. The scene 
was indescribably interesting and 
affecting, and can never be effaced 
from remembrance. The work 
continued, in a degree, during the 
months of July and August; and 
since that time there have been a 
few instances of apparent. submis 


sion 


was 


to God, 

It is of course impossible to tell 
how many have really ** passed 
from death unto life,” in this reviv- 
al. Since the first of May, sixty 
persons have been added to the 
In connex 
ion with the work, more than 
enty have expressed hope of thei 
reconciliation.to Ged. The soci 
ety embraces about eighty fami 
lies. 

Less than one half of the subjects 
of the tvork,.are males; and more 
than one half are heads. of families. 
Some are considerably advanced 
in years. One of the earliest sub 
jects w ras a female eighty-six years 
old, who now, we trust, beholds 
the face of her Redeemer in Heavy 
en. Her. views. of divine things, 
after her conversion, were remark 
ably clear, and her love to the 
Saviour, strong and ardent. She 
had, for several years, been 
ble to attend public worship. 
spoke, in melting language, of the 
mercy of God, by which her lifé 
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had been so long spared. and she | 
> “lh 


at last, plucked as a brand from 
the fire. 

The revival has evidently pro- 
duced a considerable effect on the 
state of society among us. All, 
who are acquainted with facts, in 
regard to the case, must ‘admit, 
that the Sabbath has been more 
strictly kept than before—that pub 
lic Worship has been more general - 
ly, and more seriously, and de- 
voutly attended—that there has 
been more of an observance of fam- 
ily worship—that thére has been 
an increased regard to the name, 


the word, and the ordinances of 


God, and an increased attachment 
to the cause and kingdom of Christ 
—that there is, in many, more so- 
briety, and more regularity of con- 
duct—that there is less devoted- 
ness to vain and, sinful -amuse- 
ments—that there is more domes- 
tic and social order, and comfort, 
and more vital godliness and bro 
therly love in the church. The 
number of those, who surround 
the table of the Lord, -on sacra- 
mental occasions, ‘is about ‘double 
to what it formerly was; and we 
have now the happiness of seeing 
there, a number who are in the 
morning of life. We have, indeed, 
cause for deep sorrow, that reform- 
ation, in religion and morals, has 
not been more extensiye among 
us, ‘and that many are still left, 
having **no hope, and without God 
in the world.” We see much rea 
son for. praying continually, ** O 
Lord, revive thy work.” 

Special exertions, of varidus 
baie were made for the promo- 
tion of this works and, they were 
attended with pvideut success. — 
But it was carried on in such a 
way, as to render the hand ‘of the 
Sovereign Author visible. Tt was 
continually manifest, that no hu- 
man efforts could be of any avail, 
without the mereiful aid of Him, 
in whose hand are the hearts of the 


| sings on many families. 
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children of men; and who ** turn- 
eth them whithersoever He will.’ 
One event after another constrain- 
ed beliolders to exclaim, “ What 
hath Ged wrought!” From the 
commencement of this gracious 
work, and through every stage of 
its progress, it appeared as though 
the Divine Being intended to-give 
all around complete evidence of 
His special interposition, ‘and thus 
to leave, without the shadow of 
excuse, any who might oppose or 
revile the work, or who should 
refuse to give Him glory on ac- 
count of it. We, cannot’ but say, 

The Lord hath done great things 
for us, whereof we ‘are -glad.” 
He has, we trust. shown savilig 
mercy to many individuals, ‘who 
were ‘wandering in sin,” pur- 
suing the downward path, afar off 


| from God and true happiness, has- 
tening to eternity, unprepared. 


He ‘has bestowed his ‘best bles 
He has 
m: inifested wonderful ‘kindness to 


|'the church and the community. 


He has “remembered us in our 
low estate; for his mercy endur 
eth forever.” 


CHEROKEE MISSION. 
Extract of a letter from a lady, whe 
is a member of the mission fam- 
ily at Mayhew, dated January 
7, 1824. 

**T am lappy th finding, in this 
mission family, mitich union in Sen- 
timent and feeling. All appear 
happy and contented, tn ‘domg my 
thing required of them. The'carés 
are very ‘gréat, ih feedifig and 
clothing nearly eighty persons {in 
the family) besides visiters. The 
children at this school are a 
interesting. They are intelli 


| and affectionate. We may eahily 


teach them to Work; but what 
will this avail, if they love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ? O that dear 
Christian friends, in & Christian 
land, ‘would plead ‘niore earnestly 
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with God, that He would pour ou 
His spirit on this people; that, af- 
ter they are told of the way of sal- 
vation by Jesus Christ, they may 
have hearts given them to embrace 
him as their only Saviour! 

Hamp. Gaz. 


SPANISH INQUISITION. 


The total number of victims of 


the Inquisition in Spain, between 


| thentick accounts, to 


clusive of a considerable 


1481 and 1820, the time 
lition, is stated, by 


of its abo 
the most au- 
have been 
three hundred and forty thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-one, ex- 
number 
of persons, who have been impris- 
oned, condemned to the gallies, or 
exiled from Spain, under the reign 
of the present monarch. 


Waterv. Intel. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Installed at Newport, N.H. Rev. | 


John Woods, as Pastor of the Con- 

regational Church in that town. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Cooke, of 
Ackworth. 

1824. February 14th. Ordained, 
in Solon, Me. Rev. James W. Far- 
go, over the first Congregational 
Church and Society in that town. 
Sermon by the ‘Rev. Professor 
Smith, of Bangor. 


25th. Ordain- 


1824. February 
ed, over the Second Ecclesiastical 
Society in Hartford, Con. the Rev. 


Joel Fi. Lindsley. Sermon 
Rev. Professor Fitch, of Yale Col- 
lege, from Colos. i. 28. 


—=> 


| dleborough 


by | Church and People. 


1824. March 10th. Installed 
Pastor of the First Church in Mid 
Mass. Rev. Winiiam 
Eaton. Rev. Jacob Ide, of Med- 
way, offered the Introductory 
Prayer. Rev. Warren Fay, of 
Charlestown, preached the Ser- 
mon, from Acts xiv. 1. Rey. Ol- 
iver Cobb, of Rochester, offered 
the Installing Prayer. Rev. Eben- 
ezer Gay, of South-Bridgewater, 
gave the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship. Rev. Sylvester Holmes, 
of New-Bedford, addressed the 
And Rey. 
Mr. Spring, of Abington, offered 
the Concluding Prayer. 


oo 


SELECTED POETRY. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Sweet to the soul, the parting ray, 
That ushers placid evening in, 
When, with the still, expiring day, 
The Sabbath’s peaceful hours begin. 
How grateful to the anxious breast, 
The sacred hours ot hely rest! 


I love the blush of vernal bloom, 
When morning gilds night’s sullen 
tear; 
And dear to me the mournful gloom 
Of Autumn, “ Sabbath of the year :” 
But, purer pleasures, joys sublime, 
Await the dawn of Hoty Tom. 


Hush’d is the tumult of the day, 
And worldly cares and business cease ; 
While soft the vesper-breezes play, 


To hymn the gtad return of peace. 
O season blest; O moment giv’n, 
To turn the vagrant thoughts to Heaven. 


What though involv’d in lurid night ; 
The loveliest charmsin nature fade ; 
Yet, *’mid the gloom, can heavenly 
light, 
With joy the contrite soul pervade : 
O, then, great Source of Light Divine, 
With beams ethereal gladden mine ! 


Oft as these hallow’d hours shall come; 
O raise my thoughts from earthly 
things, 
And bear me te my heavenly home, 
On living Faith’s immortal wings ; 
Till the last gleam of life decay 
In one eternal Sagnatsa-Dar, 
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